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grown, learning about different fertilizers and the inoculation of the soil. 

One day we went on a bee hunt or, as the bee-keeper would say, " To 
line some bees." After riding for some miles on the trolley, we left it, and 
were instructed to search for bees on the flowers. At first we were not 
very successful, so we took the car and went farther. At last we got on 
their trail. Then our instructor produced a little box with a cover, in 
which was a little piece of comb, over it poured some syrup, gave it to us 
and said : " Now go and catch a bee." Easy, do you think ? Try it. 
But one was captured after a little while, then we waited for her to fill 
with honey. Then she was released, and after circling around, she took 
her flight. In about fifteen or twenty minutes she returned, when she 
was marked with blue chalk. After getting some honey she flew away 
again, but did not bring other bees as she should have done, and as the 
time was passing, we were obliged to return. 

Another very delightful trip was a visit to a large apiary where we 
saw how bee-keeping was done scientifically. It was a perfect day and 
the trolley ride, through wild scenery, was so grand it was sublime. 

I may be making my story too long and I have said nothing about the 
bee-hive we constructed, and the colonies we opened, and two very obliging 
colonies which sent out swarms, seemingly for our benefit, or of the lec- 
ture-room talk on the anatomy of the bee and the pollenization of flowers. 
All were as interesting as the most fascinating story book I ever read. 

I will answer the question you have been wanting to ask all the time 
you have been reading this. No, I did not get stung, and I took, with my 
bare hands, a pint measure and dipped it up full of bees. 



REPUTATION 



By MARY A. SMITH, R.N., 
Superintendent King's Daughters' Hospital, Staunton, Va. 

Sitting in a railroad train one day, on a trip to my native city, 
I overheard the conversation of two men in the seat behind me. As they 
were passing remarks about some nurses they had evidently recently 
met, I could not help being interested and was guilty of listening. 
Their remarks were anything but complimentary to the character of 
nurses in general, and these nurses in particular. I waited to hear no 
more, but I did some reflecting upon the subject afterwards ; wherefore, 
this article. 

Evidently these gentlemen had met some girls who held their pro- 
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fession in little esteem and their personal reputation in less esteem. 
How unfortunate ! I have heard it stated that the profession of nursing 
blunts the sensibilities of young women, that in the close association and 
intimate knowledge they become less modest, that their sense of decency 
becomes blunted, and that in some cases they are led into immorality. 

Is this so? If so, how are we going to guard against it? It is a 
big question. 

I have found in my career as a nurse and superintendent too many 
young women who hold themselves lightly. 1 am sorry to say this, but 
it is true. Then, on the other hand, we find that the women who have 
succeeded, have been, first of all, women of sterling character, irrespective 
of professional ability. From this we can draw the conclusion that those 
others do not finish their training and are lost track of or join the ranks 
of the so-called "experienced nurses." To my mind it is this class of 
women that gives cause for the disparaging remarks overheard by me in 
the railroad train. 

In reply to those who think that the duties of our profession blunt 
the sensibilities, I want to say emphatically, No! If they do, it is the 
fault of the individual or of her early training. There is no calling, to 
my mind, that will so develop the womanly instincts of the true woman, 
or that will do more toward cultivating a strong will, and ambition for 
the highest kind of achievement. 

How are we going to protect our young women, as they enter train- 
ing, from wrong opinions? on the one hand, of false modesty, and on 
the other, indifference. Where false modesty exists, the nurse is less 
efficient in the discharge of her duties. In the case of indifference, she 
places herself open to misjudgment upon the part of patients and 
doctors alike. I think this question in the education of the young nurse 
is one that should be given special attention. This is the duty of the 
superintendent of the training school. The pupil nurse should be taught 
from the first that the matter of sex, as concerns her calling, is to be 
considered from the physiological and professional standpoint. Any 
other attitude means disaster. The superintendent should study the 
individuality of those under her direction and advise them accordingly. 
I also think she should make it her business to look after the social 
welfare of the nurses, especially the probationers. I do not think her 
responsibility ends when they are off duty; she should know, as far as 
possible, the company they keep and the recreation they indulge in. 
This can be done in a kindly way, and will not be irksome to the pupil 
nurse when she realizes that she is getting the advice of a woman of 
wider experience and one who has her welfare at heart. I am afraid 
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in the multitude of work that crowds us, we give too little attention to 
the personal welfare of those under our care. Many of these young 
women are far from home and friends. The work in the hospital is 
strenuous, they need relaxation and they seek it. If the older nurses 
will take the trouble to introduce these girls to congenial and wholesome 
companions, they will do much toward putting them on a safe basis. 
Impress upon the mind of the pupil nurse the nobility of the profession 
and the necessity of a spotless reputation. 

Phillips, the great European author, expresses most forcibly what 
reputation means, if not backed up by the solid foundation of character, 
built on right thinking and right living. He says : " Who shall estimate 
the cost of a priceless reputation — that impress which gives this human 
dross its currency — without which we stand despised, debased, de- 
preciated? Who shall repair it injured? Who shall redeem it lost? 
Oh! Well and truly does the great philosopher of poetry esteem the 
world's wealth as ' trash ' in the comparison. Without it gold has no 
value, birth no distinction, station no dignity, beauty no charm, age no 
reverence; or should I not rather say, without it treasure impoverishes, 
every grace deforms, every dignity degrades? And all the arts, the 
decorations and accomplishments of life stand like the beacon blaze upon 
a rock, warning the whole world that its approach is danger — that its 
contact is death." 

Let us all realize that we have a great future before us and that to do 
good and accomplish anything, our own lives must be above criticism. 



Progress of Campaign to be Reviewed at National Meeting. — 
How the methods that have been used in the anti-tuberculosis campaign 
in the United States for the last ten years have accomplished the reduc- 
tion of the death rate from consumption and the consequent saving of 
thousands of lives, will be shown in the papers to be presented at the 
Ninth Annual Meeting of The National Association for the Study and 
Prevention of Tuberculosis which will be held in Washington May 8, 9, 
and 10. The entire discussion will be in the nature of an inventory of 
the present fighting equipment and of suggestions as to the improvement 
of the weapons in use. 



